LOVE-POETRY

' but he, too, uses the language of devotion and
adoration:

The glorious image of the makers beautie,
my souerayne saynt, the Idoll of my thought,
dare not henceforth, aboue the bounds of dewtie,
t* accuse of pride, or rashly blame for ought.

For being as she is, diuinely wrought,

and of the brood of Angels heu'nly borne:
and with the crew of blessed Saynts vpbrought,
each of which did her with theyr guifts adorne;

The bud of ioy, the blossome of the morne,
the beame of light, whom mortal eyes admyre:
what reason is it then but she should scorne
base things, that to her loue too bold aspire?

Such heau'nly formes ought rather worshipt be,
then dare oe louM by men of meane degree.1

Shakespeare's sonnets to his friend have only one
theme, the depth and entireness of his devotion, his
self-abnegating love:

Being your slave, what should I do but tend
Upon the hours and times of your desire?

I have no precious time at all to spend,
Nor services to do, till you require.2

Absence, injury, long separation, nothing can qualify
his devotion; and in his heart love knows no rival.
Nor does he use the language of religion to express
a passion entirely human and sincere. It is in the
shorter sequence of sonnets to the dark lady that one
finds the only poems which strike a moral or religious
note:

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame

Is lust in action.

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,

FooI'd by those rebel powers that thee array,
1 Jmorettt, Sonnet bri.                         * Sonnet Ivii.
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